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EDITORIAL POLICY 


The Parliamentary Journal is the quarterly organ of 
the American Institute of parliamentarians. It offers , 
@ variety of worthwhile material in the field of parli-: 
amentary procedure. It aims to help to IMPROVE PARLIA- 
MENTARY PROCEDURE by supplying up-to-date, sound ideas 
for the use of effective, ethical techniques. It also 
tries to keep our members well informed about their 
organization so that each member will have an opportun- 
ity to serve effectively. 


No fees are paid for the privilege of publishing 
articles. Any article contributed which appears to be 
suitable for publication is edited and then returned 
to the author for his approval. Signed articles, which 
are published, include the author's byline and usually 
a short sketch about the author. The author retains 
full rights to his material including any copyright he 
may havee Opinions expressed in the Journal are not 
necessarily those of AIP. 


Members are urged to submit articles, news items, 
parliamentary problems, interesting parliamentary ideas, 
incidents, etc. Members are also asked to send in 
suggestions for improving the Journal and its distribu- 
tion. 


AIP maintains a non-partisan, non-commercial, non- 
sectarian policy. Our membership is representative of 
those sincerely interested in the IMPROVEMENT OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. We solicit your support. 


Robert W. English, Editor 


Subscription: $2.00 per year; 60¢ per single copy 


Membership dues: (Include subscription to Journal) 


Active Momber,; $5 
Contributing Member: $10 
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PROCEDURE IN CITY COUNCILS * 
by John Kerstetter 


It is a pleasure to address the American Inst gto 

of Parliamentarians,-even though I have few if any . 
qualifications entitling me to discuss this subject. 
an not only NOT a parliamenterian, but I am also NOT 

a legislator, NOT a councilman, NOT a city clerk, and 
not even a sergeant-at-arms. My only title is Associate 
Director of the American Municipal Association, for 
whom I have charge of the research and: information 
office located here in Chicago. In that capacity I do. 
have the privilege of serving some 1,500 city clerks,, 
mostly in the United States and Canada, who are members 
of their own professional organization, the Internat’: 
tional Institute of Municipal Clerks. AMA performs for 
IIMC certain secretariat services on a contractual 
basis, including preparation and publication of their 
monthly NEWS LETTER. ; 


You may be interested to learn that we have’ len: 
already featured the American Institute of Parliamen- 
tarians © first with a story it was hoped might promote 
memberships, and more recently an article featuring your 
Parliamentary Bibliography. You may also be interested 
to know that we will shortly begin to "serialize" Dr, 
Pavidson's article on "Modernizing Parliamentary Termi- 
nology" which appeared in your January Journal, both the 
author end AIP having given us permission to do so. If 
you would care to see how we handlé this, I will be gled 


to send copies of the successive monthly issues to all - 


who are present at this convention. 


Speaking of conventions, you are all probebly | aware 
that the city clerk is very often unofficially the par- 
liamentarian of hts city council and it has been inter- 
esting to observe how they can sometimes foul up the 
perliamentary situation in their own conventions. 


* This address was delivered by Mr. Kerstetter at the 
1961 AIP convention. Mr,- Kerstetter is now one of our 
Directors and is a member of our Executive Committee. 
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The Chairman of last night's meeting asked me what 4 
I hoped to get from this AIP convention. Perhaps one 
of the things I will be looking forward to is to see 
whether PROFESSIONAL parliamente>rians can do as good a 
job at. lousing up their own proceedings as the amateurs 
can.. I should certainly not exempt the AMA from parlia- 
mentamentery diffcoulties in prior conventions, but am 
happy to tell you thet our American Municipal Congress, 
meeting next month in Seattle, will for the first time 
have a parliamentarian on the platform during the busi- 
mess session. If he is not already a member of AIP, he 
is someone who might be of interest to you es a 
prospect - the Mayor of Arvada, Colorado, who is, I am 
told, a teacher of parliamentary lew. 


I have been asked today to comment on some of the 
differences between city councils and other delibera- 
tive bodies. I shall therefore subdivide my remarks 
into two sections, and then add a third to indicate how 
city councils differ from one another. 


City. Councils in Contrast. to = Associations and 
Business Organizetions 


As would be expected, there are many differences 
between the role of a governing body for a municipality 
as contrasted with one for a private association or a 
business corporation. .The most outstending difference 
relates to what the cartoonists usually picture as a 
frowsy little man with steel-rimed glasses and a flat- 
tened wellet, which is to say THE PUBLIC. Certainly 
private associations and business firms cannot be 
wholly indifferent to what the public thinks of their 
actions - but when the CITY COUNCIL meets, John Q. 
Public is ALWAYS there, whether anyone seems to take 
any apperent interest or not. It is a general require- 
ment and expectation that city council meetings shall 
be open to the public and a good many states have adopted 
so~catled "Open mecting" laws making that requirement 
specific. In such cases there are very few exceptions 
provided for. One type would be exemplified by discus- 
sions of purchase of a tract of land, where premature 
public disclosure might have an adverse effect on the 
vrice the city would have to pay. Another type of 


customary exception is when preliminary discussion 9 
of shortcomings of an officiel or employee is underway, 
especially when personal morality is involved and when 
the matter has not so far advanced as to warrant formal 

charges. Another difference attributable to "The Publio" 
is that salaries and other financial details are always 
matters of explicit public knowledge, whereas in 

private organizations such revelations need not extend 


beyond the membership -.end often does not extent thet - 
far. 


The second major difference is attributable to THE © 
STATE. Long ago a judge enunciated the doctrine that 
municipalities are “creatures of the state" and state 
legislators have never forgotten it - nor have the 
municipal officials been permitted to forget it. Since 
municipalities are low men on the governmental totem _ 
pole, their legislative bodies - even more frequently . . 
than those of the federal or state governments = must - 
ponder, in addition to the wisdom of a proposal, the 
question "Do we have the authority?" 


This leads into the next basic difference, which 
revolves around THE LAW- Obviously private organiza- 
tions cannot operate in complete disregard of “The 
Lew" - but its impact on their operations is usually 
less direct, immediate and pervasive than is the case 
with municipal governing bodies or those of other - 
governmental units. The possibilitivs of litigation 
and questions of constitutionality~of any municipal P 
enactment are always near at hand, probably even more 
so than as to those of state and federal: legislative 
bodies, Often very detailed procedures must be 
followed meticulously, with the record ‘strictly . 
attesting this compliance at every step of the wey. 
One such case is the legislative process involved in 
issuing bonds as a means of borrowing money’ for. 
municipal purposes. One tiny slip in a lengthy and 
involved procedure is likely to incur the displeasure 
of the ominipent "bond attorneys" = whose -opinion can 
consign all the council's efforts to the wastebasket 
and force a complete re-run of the whole procedure. 
This of course will entail a loss of valuable time in 
getting the project underway, and almost certainly 
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cost money due to probably adverse trends in the - 6 
interest rate that will have to be paid, as well as in 
spiraling construction costs. 


The impact of the law customarily entails for city 
councils, as well as for the legislatures of higher 
governmental levels, dependence on the ancient proce- 
dure of First, Second and Third Readings - whioh here, 
as in the states, are customarily required to be in 
full, but nevertheless are usually accomplished by 
title only. One ingenious city clerk developed a 
voice~saving procedure by running a tape recorder as 
he performed the First Reading, and then merely turned 
on the machine when the time came for the Second and 
Third. 


This business of repetitive readings at successive 
sessions - especially when most councils meet at 
stipulated intervals - is unfortunately coupled with 
requirements or proclivities toward legislating in 
minute detail about many things that might better be 
handled by the executive or administrative officers 
under general policies laid down by the council. The 
combination results, in many jurisdictions, in habitual 
resort to an “emergency clause" which can short-circuit 
the procedure and/or advance the effective date. As a 
result, we may read that it is vitally essential to the 
"health, safety and welfare” of a great city like Cleve- 
land, for example, to have an additional postage meter 
in the Water Department. 


One final difference is that private and business 
governing bodies customarily legislate with finality, 
whereas many cities - particularly larger ones under 
the most prevalent form of city government - legislate 
to some extent only tentatively because THE VETO of the 
mayor is posied over each of their enactments, even 
though it falls comparatively rarely and may always be 
overridden if the council can muster whatever super- 
majority may be required to do so. In some cities the 
veto may dip into the substance of an ordinance and —-: 
strike only certain items, especially in appropriation 
bills. Acts of the U. S. Congress are also subject to 


veto as are those of all of the state legislatures 
except one. 


City Councils in Contrast to Congress and State 7 
Legis latures 


Municipal legislative bodies customarily differ in 
several respects from their state and national counter- 
parts and some of these differences may be of interest. 
With only a very few exceptions municipal legialative 
powers are exercised by a unicameral (single) body, 
whereas the predominant state and federal pattern is to 
havg a bicameral legislature consisting of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives, though the latter is in 
some stetes called an Assembly or otherwise designated. 
There are extremely few exceptions on either side: 
Nebraska has the nation's only unicameral legislature 
and I believe that a very few New England cities, 
probably operating under ancient charters, may still 
have a bicameral legislative branch. To some extent 
the City of New York is bicameral as to financial 
matters, having a Board of Estimate in the role of the 
Senate and its City Council in the role of the House. 


Another difference is thet city councils have a 
comparatively small number of members - though there 
are some exceptions, like Chicego with 50 and Cleveland 
with 43 - infontrast to the much larger numbers, even 
proportionately, in most of the legislatures. In this 
connection, it may be noted that members od Congress 
are elected from and by particular geographic areas 
which they are designated to represent; the same is 
true of all state legislators except when an occasional 
"fluke" results from failure to re-draw district 
boundaries when a mandatory increase or decreaseof the 
membership occurs. A definite majority of cities 
however, prefer to elect their city councilmen "at 
large" rather than on the bsis of "wards" - as the 
election districts in cities are usually called. A 
fair segment of cities elect some councilmen at large 
and others from wards. The definite trend is from 
election by wards to election at large basis. Presently, 
among all cites of over 5,000 population 60% elect 
councilmen "at large" entirely arid 17% combine the two 
bases, thus leaving less than a quarter (23%) of the 
cities operating wholly on a ward or district basis. 
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One mejor difference occured to me as I listened 8 | 
to Representative Elward - the fact that no city councils, | 
to my knowledge, are forced to do théir legislating within 
a limited span of months, as is the prevalent pattern for | 
state.legislatures, whether stemming from gpecific 
inflexible requirements or merely public pressure to "get 
through and go home." Thus in cities you rarely, if ever, 
see such shenanigans as battles - or agreements - about 
"stopping the clock" to cope with an end-of-session log- 
jam. Also city councils have few if any "special 
sessions” - although there is usually a way to hurriedly 
assemble the city council unexpectedly in the event of 
dire emergency. The fact that a city council is custom- 
arily a continuing body rather than one limited in time 
is one important advantage the lower level of government 
enjoys. As a result, city councils customarily meet on 
a somewhat relexed reguler schedule at stipulated intervals, 
semi -wook iy" 98624 amonthly or even monthly - though the 
City Council in Los Angeles has daily meetings, Mondays 
through Fridays, as a regular practice. 


A final difference between municipal legislative 
bodies and those of superior governments may be of interest 
to this group - the fact that Congress and the legisla-. 
tures customarily employ or have available the services of 
perliamentarians whilebity councils ere pretty much "on 
their own" in this area. Of necessity the clerk of the 
council, or perheps the city attorney, must sometims step 
into the breach when the need for advice and guidance is 
so obvious that it cannot be ignored. 


Differences Within Cities 


I have added this third subdivision of my talk so that 
it may be briefly pointed out that there is a good deal of 
difference in the role and functioning of the city council 
among the 16,000 or so municipal governments throughout 
the nation. Out at "1313" we are often visited by groups 
of public officials of foreign countries-who are on study 
tours of the United States, and it is sometimes my impos- 
sible assignment to "summarize briefly" the form and scope 
of municipal government in America. I will never get very 
far before gestuculations and hasty remonstrance to the 
interpreter will signal a prevalent difficulty. If the 


group is traveling from our West Coast toward the East, 9 
the interpreter will shortly relay to me the indignant 
observation that what I am telling them is "not what 
they told us in California, or in Colorado" = to which 
I will hasten to assure them that they will be told 
still differenct things as they move on into Ohio, New 
York and other states. 


As a matter of fact, I suppose the main hallmark 
of municipal government in American is its diversity. 
Meny of the differences are related to the state in 
which the municipality is located, they being the 
"creatures" of these stetes. The nomenclature for 
municipalities varies; they are called cities, towns, 
villeges, boroughs and sometimes townships - in eaddi- 
tion may states divide their cities, particularly, into 
various "classes" - ranging from "first class cities" 
down as low as "sixth class cities" in Kentucky, for © 
example. When this occurs, you may be sure that the 
state legislature has provided for each of these 
classes forms of government which differ considerebly 
one from the other. 


Another Me, jor difference between cities stems from 
its FORM OF GOVERNMENT, of which there are three major 
types. The oldest and most prevalent is somewhat on 
the Federal pattern: it is called the MAYOR-COUNCIL 
FORM and features an elected mayor who is the chief 
executive and customarily separate and apart from the 
legislative city council, though often provided with 
the power to veto its actions. The least used major 
form of city government is the COMMISSION FORM, in 
which a small number of elected commissioners collec- 
tively comprise the city council and individually act 

"“chicf executive" over a variable collection of | 
administrative departments which they have allocated 
among themselves. Customarily they designate one of 
their number as Mayor, but strictly for the purpose of 
presiding over their meetings and for civic and 
ceremonial purposes, since he has typically no more 


executive power than any other commissioner, since 
each exercises his over different segments of the city 


governmental structure. While the allocations of 
administrative departments among the commissioners are 
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usually relatively equitable, it is not uncommon to 3:10 
find a commissioner who has incurred the displeasure of 
the others, penalCized in the reshuffle - so he may find 
himself Commissioner of .."the third park bench from the 
river." This commission form of government originated 
in Galveston, Texas, in the early’ 1900's as an expedient 
to cope with an apparent break-down of previous govern- 
mental form in the wake of the famous Galveston flood, 
which has been called more disasterous to other Americen 
cities (to which the commission form spread) than it 
ever was to Galveston itself. The third and newest 
major form of city government is the COUNCIL“MANAGER 
FORM, often called the “city manager plan" - it is the 
second most prevalent and the most rapidly growing (at 
the expense of both other forms), but has never "taken 
hold" in our very largest cities. The predominant 
characteristic is the employment of a professionally 
competent "city maneger” to control and operate the 
executive and administrative sectors of city government 
under policies established by the city council, during 
whose "pleasure" the manager serves. Such councils also 
have within their membership a mayor or otherwise- 
entitled chairman, typically with neither veto power nor 
any other superior prerogatives. In some cities with 
this form the mayor may be elected as such by the voters, 
but in many others the voters merely elect a group of 
councilmen who thereafter select one of their number 
(and sometimes rotate the choice annually) to serve as 
meyor for legal purposes like getting served with law- 
suits, or for ceremonial purposes like welcoming movie 
stars and cutting ribbons. 


Many people feel that a defect in this form of govern- 
ment is an absence of political leadership by the mayor 
or anyone else - which could conceivably extend into the 
conduct of the legislative business of the city council 
itself. 


Beyond these great differences among cities is still 
another, depending on whether it is a “HOME RULE” or a 
"GENERAL LAW" municipality. Probably no two people seem 
able to agree exactly on what "home rule" really is, but 
nearly everyone agfees that a few beyond half our states 
provide it for some or all of their municipalities. The 


concept implies a certain amount of self-determination 11 
vested in the citizens of the municipality, customarily - 
enabling them to create and adopt. a "charter" of their 
own devising = subject, of course, to conformance to 

any pertinent provisions of the state constitution or 
generally applicable statutes. Suoh cities can usually 
determine what form of government they will use, how 
large a council they shall have, when and how its. 
members shall be elected, and - to varying extents - 

the kind and scope of powers it may exercise. . A few 
states provide a variety of “optional charters" from 
among which local citizens may choose and adopt which- 
ever they prefer, and some such states go further and 
permit them to draft one of their own if they find 
nothing on the "menu" palatable to their taste. In 
contrast, a “general law" municipality has a state- 
imposed form of government specifically enacted by the 
legislature for the government of all municipalities 

of the given group and particular "class" within the 
group. 


In virtually all of the states, the legislature 
is explicitly or implicitly forbidden to pass laws 
applicable to a specific municipality - but as to 
large cities this is typicially circumvented by creae 
tion of a population "class" even though it is well 
known that only a sing tty exists within the state. 
This business of "classification" can in some states 
be narrowed to such ridiculous proporations as to 
single out any desired specific city of any size in a 
so-called "general lew.” As an example, in some 
states the legislature might legally pass a “general” 
lew applicable to ALL cities between 16,050 and 16,150 
population which is bisected by a river flowing south 
in which a state teachers' cdllege is located. There 
are, however, a few states where a "special act" aimed 
at a specific city, often directly nemed therein, is 
both legal and customary. 


To take one further moment on "home rule" - there 
are a couple of interesting variations going to 
opposite directions but both granting a city a measure 
of authority OVER the state legislature. Wisconsin 
has for sometime. had its own variety of home rule 
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under which each city is governed under the general 12 
law applicable to its class, but if one of them finds a 
particular section or sections of that law objectionable, 
it may, adopt a "charter ordinance" which supercedes the 
offensive provision with one locally drafted and more to 
the cummunity's liking. Substantially this same type of 
home rule has just gone into effect in Kansas, on July 1 
1961, having been approved as a constitutional amendment 
by the voters of the state at the November 1960 general 
election. In some of the "speciel act" states the 
constitution provides that no such special act shall 

take effect unless the city affected gives ITS APPROVAL 
by city council ratification or by its voters at a 
public election. In such cases, if the approval is not 
forth-coming, the statute of the state is of no effect. 


It is a very risky thing to general #80 much as 
between “large cities" and "small cities" but there are, 
of course, some differences related to size, if consid- 
erable latitude be allowed. Typically the large city is 
likely to have eo larger city council elected by wards 
and utilizing committees - and to have-a separate mayor 
with veto power. Conversely, a "small" city is likely 
to have a small council of from 4 to 7 members elected 
at lerge and making no use of committees - and with a 
titular mayor who is a part of the legislative body and 
has no veto over its action. Again, of course, there 
are exceptions in both directions. Detroit, with nearly 
2,000,000 population, has a council of nine members, all 
elected at large. Conversely, Colonie, N. Y., with just 
under 7,000, has 19 councilmen, all elected from wards - 
and any number of’ Pennsylvania boroughs between 5,000 
and 10,000 population elect, wholly by wards, councils: 
of from 10 to 18 members. From this it can be seen that 
variety is the "spice" of city government, as indeed of 
life itself. 


Our Counsel to Councils 


Now that I have come to the end of my notes, and have 
already confessed to having no abilities or pretentions 
as a parliamentarian, I would like to submit to you a 
sort of sketchy outline of some advice I was instrumental 


in disseminating to cities and other municipal governments 


— 


Throughout the country recently. The vehicle was a 3 


"syndicate" article specifically for optional use in 
the magazines that most of the state leagues of muni- 
cipalities publish, which go collectively to some 
150,000municipal officials throughout American. We 
undertook to advise the readers of the magez ines - and 
nearly all of them used the article - on “The Orderly 


Transaction of Municipal Business" in thei® city council . 


meetings. I would like to sketch hastily through the 
"top of " several of the paragraphs and ask your 
appraisal of how much "orderly" procedure we gave them, 
and to what extent we gave them "the business" instead. 
These I will now read through as follows: 


"The governing body of every municipality should 
formally draw up, by ordinance or resolution, a set of 
procedures geared to its individual needs. It should 
include such things as the frequency of meetings, call=- 
ing of special meetings, order of business, who pre- 
sides when the presiding officer is absent, appoint- 
ment of committees, duties of the clerk, procedure for 
amending the rules, 


"Municipal governing boards generally heave the right to 
determine their own rules of procedure, although they 
are sometimes subject to certain superior charter and / 
or state statute provisions. Hence municipal councils 
usually have no one else than themselves to blame if 
the system employed is inefficient and cumbersome. 


"The business of council meetings should be conducted 
according to a regular order of business and deviation 
from the established order allowed only for compelling 
cause and only on a vote of the members. An order of 
business is one of the most improtant rules for a 
council to adopt since it provides for the regularity 
and formality that such meetings should have..+«- 


"In contrast to the standing order of business, the 
agenda relates solely to the particuler meeting. It 
is simply a memorandum of the items of business that 
are to be transacted by the council at the meeting, 
so listed that only one item is handled at a time..." 
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With more specjfic reference to parliamentary 1 
matters, we offered such observations as these: 


"The man responsible for proper decorum and preserving 
order and keeping the meeting moving in a properly- 
paced, orderly manner is the presiding officer... 


“Presiding in many respects is en art that cannot be 

learned from books, but it is essential that the pre- 

siding officer know parliamentary procedure and how to 

apply it. He should know not only the technical aspects 

of parliamentary procedure but should be able to explain | 
it to the other mombers when necessary, for he rules 

upon ell questions of order. Beginners, particularly, — 

often have trouble understanding the technical aspects 
of perliamentary law, and its proper application to 
assist them in achievement of their goals... 


",eeUsually the clerk of the council serves in the ' 
role of parliamentarian in an informal capgcity.- The 
parliamentorian in all.cases advises the persiding 
officer rather than himself ruling in the matter. A 
ruling by the chair may be appealed and is subject to 

reversal by a.vote of the members, customarily more than 
a simple majority... 


"Business is brought before the council either by a | 
motion offered by a member or by the presentation of a | 
communication. Ordinarily a motion is not needed to 

hear communications, but is required for action thereon. 
Motions constitute a formal procedure for taking actions, 
including adopting or amending ordinances and resolu- 
tions... The motion is stated by the presiding officer, 
and then it belongs to the governing body. However, 
before this occurs, it may be withdrawn or modified 
without the consent of the person who made the second. 
After the chair has stated the motion, it may be withe 
drawn or modified only by a majority vote. A motion 

may be withdrawn at any time before voting has begun; 

if secondary motions are pending they are automatically 
withdrawn since they are contingent upon the main motion... 


"..eThe mere fact that a motion has been made does not 
mean that it has been brought before the council, since 


the presiding officer may rule it out of order. If he 15 


does not, he should repeat the motion by stating: 'It 
has been moved and seconded that...' and then, except 
in a very limited number of cases when a motion is not 
debatable, ask 'Is there any discussion?'..." 5 


Now, with my thanks for your attention and indul- 
gence, and in the spirit of the question just quoted, 
I would inquire of you parliamentary experts, “How 
badly did we mislead any trusting municipal official 
who happened to read our stuff?" 


The above article suggests many questions relevent 
to the work of AIP, for example: 


l. To what extent should meetings of representative 
assemblies, boards and committees be open meetings? 


e. -2e what extent should AIP control its locals? As 
they are organized, should AIP dictate on many issues 
or should each local be practically autonomous? 


3. Should privete groups require THREE READINGS of a 
main motion before the final vote? If it is 4 good 
rule, why is it so seldom enforced? Should even one 
oral reading be required if: Gennes have been distri- 
buted in advance? ; 


l. Is the veto power a wise provision? Does the chief § 


executive usually have too much or too Little, power? 


5. Is the bicameral system'a good procedure? Do'we 
frequently have, for practical purposes, a bicameral 
setup with the’ board acting as the “House of Origin?” — 


6. Should representatives be elécted from districts 
or at large? Should major divisions have the same 
voting power regardless of size? 


7» Is the setup of major private organizations similer 


to the mayor-council, commission, or city-manager form 
of city government? 
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MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE JUNE 16 
(Listed according to Urban Areas) 


BILENE, Texas 
* Emery, Emogene - 2473 Clinton St. prof. of Speech, 
A  Hardin-Simmons Univ. Chm., Parl. Interest Group, SAA 
BOSTON 
* Baker, Lileh D. (Mrs. Earl R.) - 20 Sherman St., 
Wollaston 70, Mass. Veteran Teacher Parl. Proc. 
CENTRALIA, 
Rylander, Harold W. - 906 Hester Ave. City Clerk 
DENVER, Colorado 
* Gilbert, Dr. Gail H. - 5500 Wadsworth Blvd, Arvada, 
Colorado. Mayor; Veterinarian 
DETROIT, Mich. 
Ruffner, Frederick, G. - Book Tower, Detroit 26. 
A =: Encyclopedia of American Associations 
FARGO, Ne D- 
Burt, Prof. John M. - 8620S. Seventh St., meena 
Minn, Dir. Forensics, Concordia College 
FT. WAYNE, Indiana 
perveit, ‘B. W. Box 49), Roanoke, Indiana. 
Industrial Management 
Miller, Robert J. - RR #8, Goshen, Huntington, 
Indiane, Pharmacist 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 
Place, Lucille (Mrs. Vernon) = 5i8 Melody Lane, 
Memphis 17. Bridge Teacher; Author 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
* Miller, Ralph E. = Institute of Agriculture, St. Paul 
l, Minh. Assoc. Prof., University of Minnesota 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Blair, Sanford S. - 300 Riverside Dr., New York 25 
# Kain, Richard S. - 65 MeCoy Ave., Metuchen, New Jersey. 
Advertising Manager 
Reichenstein, Harry S. - 920 Broad St., City Hall, | 
Newark .2, New Jersey. City Clerk | 
PHOENIX, Arizona 
# Haldiman, Noma (Mrs. Sam J.) ~ 83 W. Cambridge Ave., | 
Phoenix 3, Arizona. Civic Leader 
PITTS BURGH | 
Grim, G. Franklin - 423 Fox Chapel Rd. Pittsburgh 38. 
Teacher, Shadyside Academy | 


| | 


Jukkola, Bedelia (Mrs. W. H. ) - 100S. Brodhead Ras, 
Aliquippa, Pa. RealEstate Salesman 


Wilson, Helen (Mrs. James W.) = 2376 | 


PORTLAND, 
Foster, Richard T. - 5823S. W. 53rd, Portland 1... 
ST. LOUIS 
* Alacoque, Sister Mary - 620 Clayton Rd., St. Louis 
A 17, Mo. Dir. Dept. Rt., St. Louis University. . 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hacke, Arville (Mrs. Herold G.) = Ly Willow Wey » 
San Anselmo, Calif. ee 
Hudek, Lt. Col. Edward M. - HQ.- Cincpac, Joint Steff, | 
Box 15, FPO, San Frencisco, Calif. Army Officer 
SANTA FE, New Mexico 
Hole, Helen M. (Mrs. Elmer F.) - RR Box 
Anthony, New Mexico 
TACOMA. Washington 
# Hall, Ran P. (Mrs. P. S.) - 1725S. Fife cota 
Tacoma 5, Housewife; Parliamentarian . ; 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
O'Connor, John Ce - 511 Ne. Florida St., Arlington 3, 
Virginia. Staff, Toastmasters Internati onal 
O'Neil, Louise - 5863 Chevy Chase Pakwy +, 
Washington 15, D. C. Lawyer 
Ramsey, Helen B. (Mrs. Roy S.) - 1 Library Cts 
Washingto 3, De Ce Dental Hygiene 
Rubin, Dr. Abe - 3301 Sixteenth St. N. Viashing- 
A ton 10, D. C. Podiatrist; Secretary & Editor 
# Rumley, Mrs. Lucy J. - 1616 Sixteenth St. Ne We, - 
Apt. 601, Washington 9. Management Penetenees 


The 28 listed above together with the 19 listed in 
the July Journal, make a total of 7 new members for 
the lest six months, as compared with 18 elected to 
membership during the corresponding period of 1960. 
This is an increase of 161% in the rate of recruitment. 
This is very encouraging, but the rate MUST continue to. 
increase. PLEASE help, e. g; by distribuing our. 
brochures to those likely to be interested.” 
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CUMULATIVE VOTING -- BOB ENGLISH CRITIZED pe 


Two AIP members, ardent propoents of cumulative voting, 
have severely critized Robert W. English,for a statment 
he made at the March 15, 1961 annual meeting of Interna= 
tional Harvester Co. 


While a proposition was pending to provide for the 
election of directors by cumulative voting, President t 
Frank W. Jenks, said: 


"r am sure favorable things could be said on both sides. 
I won't attempt to get into a debate on the subject. I 
might change my mind some daye I don't know. But I 
would like to remark at this point that Harvester is 
quite fortunate in having l2 of the 18 directors from 
outside the Company, with only six from within manage- 
ment. Wo inside clique could possibly run the Company 
to the detriment of the stockholders, while being 
scrutinized by these outside directors. So we do have 
some protection. Is there any further discussion?" * 


At this point Mr. English, obtained the floor and 
said: 


"I am very pleased by the attitude expressed by the 
President just a moment ago. I think this attitude is 
desirable in mort controversial issues. I would like to 
commend his attitude, although I think perhaps his remarks 
were out of order while he was in the chair. 


""r. President, I em a very small and very new stockholder, 
but I have been vitally interested in minority represen- 
tation in various types of organizations for 30 years and 

I want to call your attention to certain facts. 


"In the first place, this question has been before the 
American people for at least 90: years: since the adoption 
of a provision for cumulative voting in the Illinois 
Constitution. ‘Since then, I understand, at least 20 
additional States have passed mandatory legislation on 
the subject and I believe 17 others have adopted per- 
missive legislatio. In recent years, the Federal govern- 


-> 


ment has required all national banks to use cumla- 
tive voting in the election of directors and I under- 
stand that the Securities and Exchange commission has 
taken a favorable attitude. 


"rl simply mention the facts to indicate thet this - 
problem has not been resolved and will not be resolved 


.today. 


"As fairminded stockholders, we should frankly admit 
that there are arguments on both sides. I do not 
entirely agree with the position of either the propo- 
nents or opponents. For example, when it is seid that 
cumulative voting can do no harm, that is an exagger-- 
ation. It can do harm. It has done harm. Will it do 
an immense amount of good? That, perhaps, is and 
exaggeration. 


"My own subjective opinion is that, on the whole, it 
has done more good than harm, but since we have no 
accurate way of measuring results of such procedures, 
that is still in the realm of guesswork. 


"There are many ways of securing minority represen- | 
tation. Cumlative voting is simply one mechanical 
device designed to do so. 


"T see I am taking too much time, Mr... President. But 
I thank you and compliment you for Sekine the attitude 
that there are arguments on both sides." * 


* The quotations given above are taken from page 8 of 
the post-meeting report issued by International 
Harvester Co. What is YOUR reaction to Mr. English's 
statement? Our readers are interested in the 

opinions of our members. Won't you PLEASE write to us, 
so we may share your views? AIP must stimulate the 
candid exchange of ideas. 


| 
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THE NEED FOR TEACHING THE LAW OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
by Bennett Strange * 


(This is not a detailed dissertation on the legalistic 
aspect of parliamentary procedure. What it will attempt 
to do is to set forth the views of the author who invites 
controversy concerning it from his more learned collegues. 
The author would hope that some of the members of AIP 
would concur with him and express such concurrence in 
future issues of the PARLIAMEVTARY JOURNAL.) 


A frequently used working definition of the purpose 
of parliamentary procedure is "to smooth the rapid flow 
of business; to expedite business with fair representa- 
tion to opposing factions present." However, an officer 
can work within the framework of this definition and go 
wrong, legally, with the business of the group. Let's 
consider an example of this statement. 


Officer A of the organization is presiding. A 
regularly scheduled meeting is in session. The presiding 
officer realizes that a quorum is not present but in his 
haste to clear the agenda, goes into the matter of 
business concerning a large expenditure of the group's 
treasury. With many dissenters absent the motion passes 
easily. Before the next meeting, a contract is signed 
consumating the action of the group. 


There is no pleasant solution at hand for the group. 
By parliamentary procedure, the dissenters can rescind 
the action of the previous meeting. However, there is 
still the matter of the contract which was drawn in good 
faith by the perty not a member of the group. Therefore, 
the group is liable for its execution. - They have the 
legal recourse of bringing a suit for satisfaction against 
Officer A for allowing action on a money matter when he 
realized a quorum was not present. In all horesty, 
Officer A is no more responsible than the memters who 
didn’t bring the lack of quorum to the attention of the 
presiding officer. Why didn't they? Perhaps, they felt 
that the purpose of following parliamentary procedure was 
"to smooth the rapid flow of business.” 


This particular example is hypothetical. Similer 
incidents have happened and will continue to happen | 
until those of us engaged in the teaching of parlia- 
mentary procedure begin to instruct our charges in 
the danger of trying to clear the calendar for the 
sake of trying to get as much done es a ens 


We don't really need to stress so much the _. 7 
recourses that are open to the membership as we need s 
to stress the legal importance of following accepted 
procedures. Itts well the know the recourses that 


are availeble; its better if the occasion for their éx 
use never arises. 


* Bennett Strange is Asst. Prof. of Speech at Missis-: ~ 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburgh, Mississippi. © 

He teachers courses in Ferliamentary 
Persuasion, Debate and Radio/ry. 


The above article suggests several questions for 
which we need answerS, 


l. Is the definition given in the second’ sania 
a good one? Is filbustering a type of parliamentary 
procedure? -Is railroading? Is indecorum? 


2. What is a good definition of parliamentary law? 
Of parliamentary procedure? What is the essentie? 
difference? 


3. In the cxemble given above, would Officer A be 
legally liable for damages due to the breaking of the 
contract? Would the other members be liable? Would 
the situation depend partly on whether or not the 
group was a corporation? Was Officer A “fol lowing” 
accepted procedures? 


l. It is an.accepted procedure in many ES 
bodies to read bills by title, in spite of the fact 
that the LAW requires them to be read "at large." 

Is this good procedure? Is the law good? 


How about YOU writing an ‘article for the Journal 
answering one or more of the above questi ons? 


| 
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ENCLOSURES WITH THIS ISSUE: 2e 


1. Two or more copies of our NEW BROCHURE. The only 
important changes are in the rosters of the Board and 
Advisory Council. PLEASE give extra copies to those 
likely to be interested. YOU are urged to write for as 
many copies as you ere likely to use to advantage. 
Form the habit of carrying one or more whereever you 
go and handing them to those interested as you meet 
them. In some cases it is proper and effective to 
distribute large numbers at conventions and other 
meetings. 


2. A COMMITTEE QUESTIONNAIRE. Be sure to fill it 
out and return PROMPTLY. This device makes it easy 
for you to become a member of the committee of. your 
choice. Obviously, between conventions, most of our 
committees will have to do business by mail. Hence 
we MUST develop suitable techniques for transacting 
business by mail. 


3e .A NOTICE OF DUES PAYABLE enclosed only for 
members whose dues were payable October 1. Renewals 
have been excellent so far. It appears that we have 
Made fine progress developing a loyal membership. 


li. Four reports which were distributed at our 1%1 
convention; 


ae Report of the Chairman of the Membership 
Committee. This report indicates progress, but we 
must continue to improve and expand our activity in 
building a sound, growing membership. YOU can help, 


b. The Auditor's Report. ‘Most of our members 
need to learn much more about financial procedures. 
This report not only shows that our financial status 
has improved, but also includes several novel ideas, 
Ge g3; it attempts to present financial information in 
intelligible form; it attempts to inform members as 
to what propert aka ¥en where such property is kept. 


c. A sheet on Budgetary Information. This is a 
supplement to the Auditor's *eport and its middle 
column makes a separate Treasurer's repor* unnecessary. 
The last colum shows both the proposed budget AND the 


budget as adopted. This report alec includes some 3 
novel ideas, e+ g; a column of CONTROLLERS which helps 
provide needed budetary control; a unique method of 
estimating the cash balance at the énd of the new 
budget year; BUDGET RULES; FOOTNOTES. Study this 

report and send us your reactions. We must ba! to 
develop better financial procedures. 


d. <A combined Report of the Executive Secret | ’ 
Editor, and Chm. of the Accrediting Committee. tere 
report includes FIVErecommendations which. were 
disposed of as follows: 


#1. The proposed budget was and adopted 
ame ndéd. 


#2. Adopted, raising the price of our Journal to oe” 
per year; 60¢ per single copy. 


#3. Adopted, resulting in an interesting 
with a novel ballot box and an equally novel type “Of 
ballot. | 


#4. Adopted, providing for the annual election, by 
the Assembly, of 18 Directors, and for ‘the permissive 
election, by the Board, of not more than 6. 


#5. Much constructive, hard work was done on the 
proposed REVISION OF OUR OPINIONS and many amendments - 
were suggested. A motion to adopt was’ referred, by ~ - 
general consent, to the Board with power to ect. So | 
the Board has a long, hard job ahead. ik 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTION el, 


Since publication of the july Journal, the Execu- 
tive Committee has taken the following action: 


1. Elected the 28 listed.on pp 16-17 to membership and 
dropped 3 from membership for non-payment of dues. Our 
total membership as of Sept. 30 was 159. This is an 
increase of 56% over oub membership of a year before. 


2. Accredited the following SEVEN as Certified Parlia- 
mentarians: Lucy Rumley, Washington; Richard Kein, 
Wew York; Gertrude Pierce, “ashington; Emily Lowe, 
Sarasota; Ran R. Hall, Tacoma; Helene Morris, Sarasota; 
Noma Haldiman, Phoenix. 


3- Accredited the following FIVE as Certified Profes- 
sional Parliamentarians: Sister Mary Alacogue, St. 
Louis; Lilah Baker, Boston; Emogene Emery, Abilene; 
Ralph Miller, Minneapolis; Gail Gilbert, Denver. 


lk. Approved,for presentation to the 1961 convention, 
& proposed revision of our OPINIONS ON PARLIAMENTARY 
QUESTIONS 


5. Approved appointments of Advisors for the one-year 
term beginning Oct. 1, 1%1. 21 accepted; 20 are listed 
in the Oct. printing of our brochure. Mrs. Raynor, New 
York, willbe listed in the next printing. Her appoint- 
ment and acceptance were too late for this time. 411 
21 Advisors are dues-psaying members. We no longer have 
any gratuitous memberships and all Directors and 
Advisors are members. 


6. Approved the following recommendations of the chair- 
man, Mr. English, of the Accrediting Committee: 


a. That the date for the Fourth Examination be April 13, 


1962, with provision, that In an emergency, a Monitor 
may hold it either on April 12 or 1k. 

b. That the rules governing the Third Examination apply, 
as far as feasible, to the Fourth Examination. 

c. That the present members of the Accrediting Committee 
be re-appointed. 


i 
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7. Authorized printing of 100U new brochures. 25 


8. Approved enclosing, with the Oct. Journal, the 
proposed COMMITTEE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


9. Authorized the Secretary, Mr. Kautt, to hold a poll 
of the Board concerning the dates for our 1962 conven- 
tion. Based_on this poll, the convention will be held 
in Chicago, July 27, 28, 29 of 1962 in the LeSalle 
Hotels a week end - Friday, Saturdey, Sundey. 


10, “educed the price of our OPINIONS ON PARLIAMENTARY 
QUESTIONS, a6 adopted 1958, from 75¢ to 35¢. This 
document gives opinions on 135 difficult questions. 
The proposed revision probably will not be adopted and 
aveilable until late next spring. 


AIP LITERATURE AND PRICES 


(40% discount on all copies, in the same package, after 
the first) | 


l. PARLIAMENTARY JOURNAL- $2 per year; 60% per copy. 


2. OPINIONS ON PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS. 35¢ for the 
1956 edition which gives opinions on 1355 questions. 
(The price for the new edition, which may be available 
late next spring, will probably be $1.) «= 


3. EXAMINATIONS and their KEYS. Copies of our past 
three examinatiorm and their keys are available to 
members on request. ; 


lL. MEMBERSHIP BROCHURES. Copies available on request. 
It is recommended that they be distributed rather 
liberally. YOU can help recruit new members. 


5. PARLIAMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY. Lists 226 titles. 
1961 edition. 
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BOARD PICKS DATE AND CITY FOR 1962 CONVENTION 26 


By preferential ballot the Board has decided on 
holding our 1962 convention July 27 - 29. This is a 
week end: Friday, Saturday, Sunday. It also picked 
Chicago as the convention city, and reservations have 
been made with the LaSalle Hotel. 


Below is a summary of the vote cast. Each Director 
was asked to indicate his preferences by numbers. }; 
cities and ; dates were listed on the ballots and space 
left for additional choices. 


irst 
DATES c fers Sunnis 
Washington 1 7/23 ,25 
Pittsburgh 2 7/25,25,27 3 3 
Chicago 11 7/27 ,28,29 5 . 3 8 
St. Louis 2 7ff0-8A. 6 - 6 
Other O . Other 1 -1 - 
Total 16 Exhausted 1 1 
Majority G Total : 15 15 


Majority 8 


Since Chicago received a majority of the first 
choices, no further distribution was needed. On the 
other hand, no DATE received a majority of the first 
choices, Hence, the l ballots showing first choices 
for the two dates receiving the fewest number were 
transferred according to the preferences shown between 
the two leading dates. 4% ballots showed a preference 
for July 27-29 giving that date a new total of 8. The 
lth ballot gave no preference between the two leading 
dates and hence could not be transferred to either, i. 
e. it was "exhausted" because the voterhad failed to - 
show sufficient choices. 


Phe above type of preferential balloting is often 


Called the ALTERNATIVE VOTE. It is the simplest form 
of the single transferable vote. 


'Try to arrange YOUR vacation -period to include 
attending our 1962 convention July 27-29 in Chicago. 


Wheat is YOUR reaction to the above method of doing 
business by mail? 


FOR BETTER PROCEDURE IN LABOR UNIONS 2g 
Anonymous * 


I am a union man and I am loyal to the American 
labor movement because organized labor has contributed 
much to the growth of the Unites States into the 
World's greatest democracy. Nevertheless, there is‘a 


great and urgent need for the improvment of prvendere 
in our labor unions. 


The need for better procedure is so serious that 
the Federal government has increasingly taken steps to 
protect the democratic rights of union members. For 
example, the Landrum-Griffin Act (Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959) asserts: 


le “ese & continues to be the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to protect employees' rights ..." 


2. "“.e. it is essential that labor organizations, 
employees, and their officials adhere to the highest 
standards of responsibility and ethical conduct in 
administering the affairs of their organizations seo 


3. ™“... There have been a number of instances of 


breach of trust, disregard of the rights of individual | 
employees 


In order to help improve procedure in labor. 
the Landrum-Sriffin Act provides: 


1. “Every member of a labor organization shall have 
equal rights and privileges ..." 


2. “Every member of any labor organization shall have 


the right to meet and assemble freely with other 
members ose.” 


3. “Dues .-. shall not be increased ... except «» by 
majority vote by serect ballot of the members ... 


* For fear of reprisal, the author has requested 
thet his name be withheld. 
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l,. "No labor organization shall limit the right of 28 
any member to institute an action in any court ..." 


5. "No member of any labor organization may be ... 
disciplined ... unless such member has been (A) served 
with written specific charges; (B) given a reasonable 
time to prepare his defense; (C) afforded a full and 
fair hearing." 


6. "Every «+. labor organization ... shall elect its 
officers ... by secret ballot ..." 


7» Labor organizations shall "refrain from discrim- 
ination in favor of or against any candidate with 
respect to the use of lists of mombers ..." 


8. Labor organizations shall “comply with all reason- 
able requests of any candidate to distribute ... at 
the candidate's expense campaign literature ..." 


9. "Adequate safeguards to insure a fair election 
shall be provided, including the right of any candidate 
to have an observer at the polls and at the counting 
of the ballots." 


10. "No monies received by any labor organization by 
wey of dues «+. shall be contributed or applied to 
promote the candidacy of any person in an election ies” 


Prompt and fair disposition of grievances is the 
best wey to make unions function as American, democratic 
organizations. This SHOULD be done by each union. If 
e union fails to live up to such reasonable standards, 
superior bodies should act, e. g; its central labor 
body; the state or Federal government. 


Too often labor has been involved in internal con- 
flicts, costly litigation, lengthy government. investi- 
gations, wild-cat strikes, labor racketeers, violence, 
and steam roller tactics. On the other hand many 
unions have been doing a good job, e. g; by the holding 
of classes in Parliamentary Procedure, in Labor History, 
etc.; by the publication of literature to help members 


understand their rights, and to use good procedure; | 
by encouraging and facilitating active parsieteswten 
by the rank and file members. 


Too often union members have been fined, suspended, 
expelled, or otherwise abused by kemgaroo courts or _ 
with no trials at all. About 100,000 comple‘ints were 
sent to the McClellan Xackets*Committee by union | 
members. Their testimony became thegrounds upon which 
the Landrum-"riffin 4ct was based. 


Our unions should do much more to clean their own 
houses, but we need the help of our state and Federal 
governments. The American Institute of Parliamentere. 
iens should hélp by developing @ modern system of 
parliamentary procedure, including modern, intelligi- 
ble terminology, simplified precedence of motions, 
elimination of ill-advised complications, etc. 


Had union Presidents conducted their meetings in 
a-democratic manner, Congress wouldn't have needed to | 
pass the Landrum-Griffin 4ct to protect their members. - 
If union members are to elect suitable officiais, they 
need to become skilled in the use of effective, ethical 
techniques. THIS OUR SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH. AIP should 
encourage the improvement and expansion of the teaching. 
of Parliamentary Procedure. 


Labor unions cannot be saved as free institutions 
unless their leaders recognize the existing evils and 
the necessity of coaperating in the application of 
suitable remedies. 


In many local unions the President is elected with 
little reference to his ability to preside. Presidents, 
especially those who are not skilled presiding offiers, 
should consult qualified parliamentarians. In the 
typical local union, the members do not expect their 
President to be an expert parliamentarian, but they 
would respect him more for relying on the advice of a 
professional parliamentarian. AIP should help develop 
good parliamentarians. It should encourage law schools 
to teach credit-bearing courses in Parliamentary 


procedure. 350 


Union Presidents too often suspect the opposition, 
doubt the motives of those who disagree, fear the 
consequence of any change, are easily angered by any 
suggestion, and take attitudes with strong convictions 
without knowing the reason for their convictions. Too 
often they cling to the old idea of one-man govern- 
ment, on the poor excuse that the members want a4 simple 
government administered by the President as to what is 
right in his own eyes rather than what the rules 
dictate. Daniel Webster said: "Nothing is more decep- 
tive or more dangerous than the pretence of a desire to 
simplify government. The simplest governments are 
despotisms; but all governments of law, must impose 
numerous limitations and qualifications on euthority, 
andgive many positive and qualified rights." 


It is true that union members sometimes do not come 
to their meetings with calm, rational judgement. How- 
ever they and their leaders should recognize that the 
‘members ere considered BY LAW capable of doing their 
share of deciding. Hence, the responsibility should be 
placed on them. If it is, they will devebp in their 
ability to make wise decisions. Union members should 
have the courage to DEMAND their rights, especially now 
that they have the Federal government beck of them. 


"vrs. Harry Harvey Thomas, famous National Parlia- 
jmentarian and lecturer, passed to the Great Beyond in 
\Mey of this year. Her passing is mourned by a mlti- 
tude of organizations whom she served, as well as 
individuals with whom she had daily contacts. 


"She was dedicated to the ‘art' of Parliamentary 


officers and members from wandering into unchartered 
ae wit, she was able to guide others through the 
jmaze of Robert's Rules of Order, without confounding 
Mrs. Thomas." This quotation is by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Raynor, who was a close fried of Mrs. Thomas and who 


imentarians e 


| "yrs. Harry Harvey Thomas, eighty-five, a profes- 
sional perliamentorian ee. died yesterday .+. her 
jsorvices were called upon by hundreds of organiza- 
[ticns. She was an honorary member of forty-two organ- 
H received from Mrs. Raynor. 


Mrs. Thomas was one of AIP's most valued members. 
\She served as Advisor from Feb. l, 1959; contributed 
jfinencially; and recruited several members. She was 
accredited as a Certified Professional Parliamentarian 
jon March 6, 1959. Her name added much to the prestige 
jof AIP and her loss is great. Her long life of 
jeffective service as a parliamentarian and teacher 
4should serve 6s an inspiration to those of us who must 
jcarry on. 


Mrs. Thomas’ home was in Kew Gardens, New York. 
Surviving are a brother, Joseph Billingsley, and a 
sister, Mrs. Fannie Simpson. 


IN MEMORY OF MRS. HARRY HARVEY THOMAS y) 


Procedure for over 5 years, and her guiding hand kept | 


paths. Because of her light touch, tender manner, and [ 


them. The many organizations she guided and counseled 
through their formation, will be a living memorial to | 


is one of AIP's capable Certified Professional Parlia- | 


izations..." From a newspaper clipping, dated 5/18/61, 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF OUR 1961 CONVENTION 32 


Our Second Annual Convention, held July 21-23, was 
quite successful in that it showed significant progress. 
It was still small and the procedure was a bit rough in 
spots. However, the attendance was much better than 
last year (12 registered last year; 21 this year) and 
more solid, constriwtive work was accomplished. The 
general morale was even better than last year. 


The Convention Program was adopted as published in 
the July-Journal and was followed very closely. 


The registration was conducted efficiently by the 
Registrar, Mrs. Anne Printy. The system of keeping 
track of proxies, committee assignements, etc. was 
further develpped. This illustrates the advantage of 
starting on a small scale while developing new 
techniques. 


The informel visiting proved very helpful in 
getting better acquainted and for unofficial discussion 
of AIP business. Our two conventions have helped much 
to develop a fine nucleus of capable parliamentarians 
who ENJOY working together. 


The Exhibit of Parliamentary Literature was again 
successful. Old and new material were examined; sales 
were made; free literature distributed. YOU are urged 
to develop your parliamentary library and are urged to 
contribute to the Exhibit next year. More of our 
members should make their books, parliamentary drills, 
etc. available for sale next year. 


Our committee meetings were even more successful 
this year. This was especially true of the five 
committees which worked on the revision of our OPINIONS. 
Each was*assigned a section of the revision and each 
proposed amendments. 


This year a Convention Packet was given each person 
as he registered. (Last year the material was distri- 
buted by being placed loose on a table.) The Packet 


included (1) the proposed Convention Program, (2) 33 
the. proposed revision of our Opinions on Parliamentary 
Questions, (3) ballots and a tabulation sheet for the 


election, (l,) the four reports encla ed with this 
Journal. 


During the Fridey dinner program each one present 
contributed ideas on the topis "Poaching Parliamentary 
Procedure," This general participation helped us to ~ 
get better acquainted. ‘Dr. Edgar Otto presided. : 


During the Saturday luncheon program, on ‘Comparison 
of Procedure in Various Types of fazttamentery Bodies,” 
John Kerstetter spoke on "Procedure in City Councils,= 
(see pp 3-15 for his address), and Paul “lward spoke on 
"Procedure in the Illinois House of Xepresentatives ." 
Angelo Santella presided. sie ss 


The Annual Election not only resulted in a good 
selection of Directors, Officers, and members of the 
Executive Committee, but also served as an excellent 
parliamentary exercise. 


The Constitution was amended, as proposed in the 
July Journal, providing for the election annually of° 
18 Directors by the Assembly, and of not more than 6 
by the Board. 25 were nominated by petition: 22 in 
time to be mimeographed on the bellots prepared before | 
the convention; 3 more during the convention. For. the 
second time experience indicated that our nominating 
procedure is suitable for AIP and it has given our — 
members valuable expeience with a type of nominating 
technique neglected by most of our books on Parlia- 
mentery Procedure. : 


A statement of the "Qualifications and Platform 
of Nominees” of the "22" was given in the July Journal. 
The other 5 nominees were present so all could get 
acquainted with them. All nominees were formally 
introduced -=- those not present ‘in absentia. This 
procedure has worked fairly well for two years, but 
we should do better next year. It is important that 
nominees and their sponsors co-operate betterin the 


‘ 


preparation of statements of "Qualifications and 3h 
Platforms." These statements should not only help with 
the selection of Directors, but also should be effective 
in advancing ideas: on which AIP should act. The tech-. 
nique should prove effective in encouraging and facili- 
tating general membership participation. 


The ballots were distributed in advance by being 
placed in the Convention Packets. This procedure serves 
the purpose of specimen (sample) ballots without extra 
work and expense. It is the casting of ballots,not the 
distribution of ballots, which needs to be carefully 
controled. 


The ballots conformed closely with the very unique 
type described on p. 16 of the April Journal. They were 
substantially. the same as those used last year with one 
novel addition, viz: the "optional multiple transferable 
vote." The ballots were approved for use by the Assembly. 
This was a preliminary PILOT TEST -- small scale trial. 
Again AIP demonstrated its belief in experimentation! 


Again we obtained a secret ballot,with cumulative 
voting where the number of votes per person varied, by 
use of the denominational type of ballot. Under the plan 
used each member was given a white ballot (denomination 
ONE) if he held no proxy; one buff ballot (denomination 
TWO) if he held one proxy; one white and one buff if he 
held two proxies; etc. 


Each voter handed his marked, folded ballot(s) to 
the teller in charge of the ballot box, who called out 
the name of the voter and the number of votes being cast 
as indicated by the number and color of the ballots. : 
The clerk in charge of the elction roster checked to see 
that the proper number of votes were being cast. The 
teller then inserted the ballot(s). All present served 
as observers. This served to remind us of the importance 
of the use of observers (watchers) and also gave oll 
registrants an opportunity to evaluate the procedure. 


For the second year the tests indicated that the 
denominational type of ballot is feasible .whera tha : 


number of votes per person varies, at least where 35 
the variation is not great. As yet we have had no | 
experience where the variation is great, since in no 
case did a member have more than a very few proxies. 


For the second year it appeared that our 
system is working fairly well. However, it is still 
In the experimental stage and we may find it advis- 
able to change to the delegate system after the 
majority of our members are organized in locals. .On 
the other hand, experience may show that the forma 
tion of locals will make the proxy system work better. 


The marking of the ballots remained reasonably 
simple, but each voter needed to decide whether to - 
vote by the orthodox cumulative system or by the new, 
untested transferable vote system. This small PILOT 
TEST indicated (1) that the majority of our members - 
are not familiar with the tranaBrable vote idea, (2) 
that there is a real danger in the orthodox method 
of cumulative voting of an unwise distribution of 
votes, thus leading to large numbers of "wasted votes," 
(3) thet the transferable vote tends to prevent such 
wasted votes and hence is likely.to result in fairer 
representaion of various groups, (l,) that the canvass- 
ing of transferable votes is likely to prove confusing . 
unless the procedure is carefully worked out in 
advance with carefully codified detail rules, and 


unless the canvass is aupetytned by those familiar 
with the process. 


In this PILOT TEST, we had to work out procedure 
as the test developed. It became clear that mech 
further study and experimentation would be needed to. 
perfect this new “mltiple transferable vote.” We 
expect to present in the January Journal more infor- 
mation concerning this preliminary test. (ee p. 26 


for an example of the simplest type of transferable 
vote.) 


The ballots were cast in a very unique is of 
ballot box. It was cylindrical with the sides made 
of a coil of celluloid and the top and bottom of 


\ 


circular pieces of cardboard. It was made so as to 36 
be easily assembled and taken down. This design gives 

a light, cheap, transparent box of large capacity which 
requires little space for transportation. This first 
use indicated that it probably has merit. 


For the second year we avoided the need for the use 
of tallying. The specific system used was explained on 
pp- 6-7 of the Oct, 1960 Journal. Our members should 
begin to understand that, if suitable ballots are used, 
the old system of laborious tallying is archaic. 


Thé final objective results of the election by the 
Assembly and by the Board are given in the enclosed 
brochure which gives the rosters of the new Board, 
Executive ‘Committee, and Officers. 


The work on the revision of our Opinions on Parlia- 
mentary Questions was another high light of the Conven- 
tion. The registrants were diviced into five committees, 
and each committee assigned the job of studying and 
preparing recommendations concerning one section of the 
revision. Each committee did considerable constructive, 
hard work and recommended several amendments. Time did 
not permit adequate consideration of the numerous 
proposed amendments. So the whole question was referred 
to the Board with power to sot. 


Wow the Board has the challenging job of acting by 
referenda on the proposed amendments and finally on 
the adoption of the revision as amended. We hope to be 
able to report some progress in the January Journal. 


The’ question of changing our name was ciscussed by 
the Assembly with no motion pending. Several members 
indicatec that they believed that we had a good name 
and that there was no need to change. Others suggested 
consideration of other names, ¢. g; American Parliamen- 
tarians; Parliamentarians of America; Parliamentarians 
International. Wo action was taken. It is quite likely 
that the question will come up again. So YOU should 
give the matter consideration. What is your opinion on 
this problem? 


LET'S MODERNIZE THE PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS — 
by -Robert W. English 


The most difficult phase of orthodox parliamentary 
law is its exceedingly complicated precedence of 
motions. We need @ MODERN CODE providing a simplier 
classification and precedence of motions.- It should 
use modern, intelligible terminology and eliminate 
inconsistencies and ambiguities. 


Parliamentary ‘law SHOULD be designed to expedite 
the orderly, democratic transaction of business. The 
MODERN CODE should be readily understood by the | 
ordinary intelligent member and it should appear 
reasonable. 


Most of the problems of precedence could be 
solved by the application of the following rule: 


ANY MOTION, MADE WHILE ANOTHER MOTION IS PENDING, 
SHALL BE APPLIED DIRECTLY TO THE IMMEDIATELY 
PENDING MOTION. 


Let's try to apply the above standards to the 
usual list of seven so-called SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS. 
The MODERN CODE would abolish the archaic "Previous 
Question" and instead use "Close Debate" as a varia- 
tion of "Limit Debate." It would also drop the. 
mis leading and superfluous motion | "Postpone 
Indefinitely." In its place we would use the lucid 
incidentel motion "Dismiss from Consideration" as a 
veriation of Suspend-the Rules", since it would ~ 
suspend the usual rules permitting further debate. - 


The above proposals would reduce the number of 
subsidiary motion from SEVEN to FIVE. Then the 
MODERN CODE would recognize thet the three motions 

"Table," “postpone Definitely," and "Refer" are 
variations of "DEFER" -- put off. Each of the three 
would be amendable to either of the other two forms. 
Tabled motions would be subject to call, and hence 
would not be likely to be used to kill. 


= 


The above plan reduces the number of “subsidiary 38 
motions" from SEVEN TO THREE: Defer; Suspend Debate 
Rules; Amend. By applying these motions to the immed- 
lately pending motions, THE ENTIRE PROBLEM OF PRECEDENCE 
AMONG THE “SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS" WOULD DISAPPEAR! ,, Of 
course this would remove the need for the lable sub- 
sidiary" since all would be considered as incidental 
motions and would take their precedenc from the motions 
out of which they arise - the same as incidental 
motions are handled: according to our orthodox ritual. 
(The table on page 40 will help clarify the plen.) 


The ortnodox precedence of motions is considerably 
more complicated that the above indicates, e.« g; (1) 
several motions to order the "Previous Question" may 
be pending at the same time - each being applied to a 
different number of pending motions and taking their 
rank from the number of motions to which they apply; 
(2) a motion to “Refer" to a special committee yields 
to a motion to refer to a standing commiittee, and 
both yield to the motions "Refer to the Committee of 
the Whole," “Consider as if in the Committee of the 
Whole," and "Consider Informally," and these three in 
turn have rank in the order listed; (3) a motion to 
amend takes precedence over a motion to substitute; (l) 
after debate has been closed, motions to defer (except 
"Table") are out of order! 


The MODERN CODE would remove the above four ill- 
advised complications by the following: 


The "Previous Question" would be abolished and the 
simple, intelligible "Close Debate” used instead. 


2. The motions "Refer to the Committee of the Whole,” 
"Consider as if in the Committee of the Whole," and 
"Consider Informally" would be abolished. They are 
superfluous, misleading, and inconsistent with the rule 
that debate may not -be extended except by a 2/5 vote. 
Each of these motions suspends the rule that a member 
may speak but twice on a motion. 


3. The same rules that apply to ordinary motions to 
"amend" would be applied to motions to "Substitute." 


l. <All three forms of "DEFER" (Table; Postpone 


Definitely; Refer) would be permitted efter dpbate hes 39 
been closed. 


The MODERN CODE would also avoid the orthbdox conm- 
plicated and obscure precedence of the so-called "Priv- 
ileged Motions, which include FIVE chief ranks. The - 
MODERN CODE would consider "Call for the Orders of the 
Dey" and “Raise a Question of Privilege” as variations 
of "Point of Onter", and hence as incidentel motions. 
The first is a DEMAND that the rules governing the 
agenda, be observed. An illustration of the second is 
"IT ask that the windows be opened," which could well 
be considered as a demand that; the rules requiring 
proper ventilation be enforced. 


The above plan would reduce the number of 
"privileged Motions" from FIVE to THREE. Then the 
MODERN CODE would recognize that the three remaining 
motions are all variations of "Terminate or Interrupt 
the Meeting." "Fix the Time to which to Adjourn" 
means "Hold another Meeting of this Session" or "Recess 
at the end of this Meeting.” Hence it logically is a 


variation of "Recess." “Adjourn” may mean terminate 
the session, but unfortunately often means the same as 
"Recesse" "Recess" may mean terminate the meeting AND 
hold another meeting of the session, or it may mean 
interrupt the session by a short break (intermisson). 
The MODERN CODE would consider all these related motions 
as variations of "Terminate or Interrpt the Meeting" 
and hence incidental motions each amendable to any of 
the other forms. Each could logically be considered 
as being applied to the immediately pending motion 
because they would provide for postponment of consid- 
eration. 


Thus the above plen would consider all the orthodox 
"privileged motions"as incidental and hence THE ENTIRE 


PROBLEM OF PRECEDENCE DISAPPEARS ! 


The orthodox precedence of "Privileged Motions” is 
even hore complicated than the above indicates, e+ g; 
(1) "Questions of General Privilege" take prepedence — 
over “Questions of Personal privilege." i 


What do YOU think of the above plan? 
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